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The KaletWoscope. 





DR. SPURZHEIM AND MR. LOCKE ON THE HUMAN 
MIND.—DOES THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY LEAD 
TO ATHEISM? 

: eR 
“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.”—Pops. 
—-—- 

In consequence of the copious report of the opening 
lecture of this gentleman, which appeared in the last num- 
ber of the Kaleidoscope, a correspondent has expressed the 
opinion that the learned Professor has fallen into an error 
in that part of the lecture where he says, ‘It was a 
maxim of some philosophers, and of Locke amongst the 
rest, that all men are born alike, and that the difference 
afterwards arising was solely to be attributed to education 
or the want of it.”—Our correspondent is of opinion that 
this is a misrepresentation of the meaning of Locke, and 
he has appealed to us on the subject, not having him- 
self immediate access to the celebrated Essay on the 
Human Understanding. He thinks, that although Locke 
maintains that the mind of every man is originally alike 
destitute of ideas, he does not deny that men have 
naturally or constitutionally different capacities for ac- 
quiring ideas and improving the mind. 

As we have been appealed to on the occasion, we shall 
offer a few words in reply; and in order to prevent the 
possibility of misrepresentation, we shall previously tran- 
scribe a passage from chap. 1. of book 2, of Locke’s 
immortal essay :—* Let us then suppose the mind to be 
as we say, white paper, void of all character, without 
any ideass;—how came it to be furnished ?—Whence 
comes it by the vast store which the busy and boundless 
fancy of man has painted on it, with an almost endless 
variety ? Whence has it all its materials of reason and 
knowledge ? To this I answer in one word—from ex- 
perience :—in that all our knowledge is founded, and 
from that it ultimately derives itself.” 

It appears clearly to us that Dr. Spurzheim is fully 
borne out by this passage in the inference that Locke con- 
sidered the minds of alf*men capable of attaining equal 
perfection, if subjected to the same treatment, or placed 
under precisely the same external circumstances.—If this 
were Locke's opinion, as it appears to have been from his 
writings, it is an opinion from which we presume to dis- 
sent; for although we believe thet the human mind is 
originally a tabula rasa, yet experience and analogy lead 
us to the conclusion that the physical organization of 

men differs so essentially, that if it were possible to bring 
up all the members of a numerous family precisely in 
the same manner, to bestow upon each the same care 
and attention in every respect, there would still be exhi- 
bited as much difference in their capacities as is found to 
exist in their lineaments, their voices, and all other ex- 
ternal characteristics, This variety is, in our opinion, 
an essential attribute of our nature, impressed upon it by 
Providence for the wisest purposes 3,,and to seck to im- 
part to all men one uniform ititellectual character would 
be as hopeless a task as to attempt to wash the Ethiopian 
white. 


therefore, be the height of presumption to pretend to as- 
sign reasons for that infinite variety which we know to 
exist in the human mind ard the human form. But we 
do clearly perceive some of the advantages which arise 
from this order of nature, when we consider what would 
be the result had it been otherwise ordained. If, for in- 
stance, the form, features, voice, and other externals of 
every man were precisely the same, the most inextricable 
confusion would necessarily result from such identity. Par- 
tial approximations to personal resemblances have been 
known to defeat the ends of justice; and if that uni- 
formity of external appearance prevailed which we have 
supposed, for the sake of illustration, every criminal must 
escape with impunity, and all human testimony would 
become suspicious, if not utterly worthless. As analogous 
to the illustration we have adduced, we may advert to the 
endless variety which prevails in the hand-writing of 
different men. If a hundred boys be brought up under 
the same master, and if precisely the same pains be be- 
stowed upon each, and the same copy be exhibited for 
imitation, there will not be two persons in the hundred 
between whose writing there shall not be a palpable and 
essential difference. 

If it should be urged that we have diverged from the 
argument, by adducing physical rather than metaphysical 
illustration, our answer is, that we may be permitted to 
reason by analogy, when we cannot arrive at any rational 
conclusion by a more direct process. We are of opinion 
that there are no two things in nature precisely alike; 
that although there exists between two leaves of the same 
plant, for instance, a general resemblance, which enables 
the naturalist to distinguish the class, order, or variety to 
which they belong, yet no two of the leaves, when com- 
pared, bear an exact resemblance to each other.—It is 
usual to say, ‘* as like as two peas;’’ and yet we have 
known a biind gentleman who could always, by the touch, 
distinguish a difference between any two which were sub- 
jected to his examination. 

The inference we draw from these considerations is, 
that as no two objects which we can compare together are 
found to be alike, the same diversity prevails in the bu- 
man mind ; ard that no education, discipline, or fortuitous 
combination of circumstances would ever have enabled the 
writer of this paragraph to become a Shakspeare. 

One objection sometimes urged against the theory (or 
science, as its professors may regard it,) of phrenology, 
appears to us to be extremely ridiculous. It is said that 
it leads to the doctrine of materialism and seepticism. 
Whether this be or be not the tendency of this pursuit, is 
not so much the question with rational men, as whether 
it be true or false. If true, they would adopt it, per- 
suaded that the knowledge of what is true can neither 
militate against human happiness, nor lead to atheism.* 





* If there bea reasoning Atheist amongst our readers, we ad- 


Elaborate and subtle discussions about matter and spirit 
have always appeared to us to be vain and useless. Of 
what possible consequence can it be to man to know whe- 
ther the Almighty perform his operations by the agency 
of matter, or of what we call spirit or essence, of which 
we can form no idea, all our knowledge being deduced 
from experiment ? 

If the brain and the soul could be proved to be one and 
the same, how could such a discovery tend to diminish 
the admiration of man for that great unknown Cause who 
could endow matter with the faculty of reasoning, which 
assimilates it to the Deity himself ? Whether the soul be 
essence or matter, it is equally above our conception, as 
we can produce neither the one nor the other; all that 
we can do is to modify the matter supplied to our hands ; 
and a material body, and an immaterial essence, are phe- 
nomena alike above the grasp of our finite comprehension. 
There are effects produced in nature the existence of 
which are palpable to our senses, yet we cannot determine 
whether they result from the agency of matter, or of what 
we term essence or spirit. Such is the magnetic fluid, 
which conveys to our mind the idea of an immaterial qua- 
lity, rather than a material fluid, as it possesses attributes 
which do not belong to matter. One magnet, without 
losing a particle of its power, will communicate to a 
thousand, or any number of other magnets, a power equal 
to its own; and thus, as Pope says, it ‘* operates un- 
spent.”* This is a property totally unlike, and indeed 
opposite to that which bclengs to matter; and the mag- 
netie fluid, therefore, may scrve to convey some faint 
idea of essence, in opposition to matter, But whether this 
fluid be tangible, naaterial, and ponderable ; or impalpable, 
immaterial, and imponderable, the phenomenon is equally 
a miracle to man, and equally indicative of Divine power. 
To say, therefore, that the doctrine of materialism leads 
to scepticisin, appears to us to be as illogical as it is super- 
latively preposterous. ‘ig 


® There are some anomalous facts connected with the 
magnetic fluid, which countenance thisopinion. Ifa magnet 
possesses an attractive power equal to sustain a bag of sand of 
exactly one pound weight, hung to its extremity, the weight 
may be gradually increased to a most surprising degree; and 
thus its virtue not only “‘ operates unspent,” but actually aug- 
ments, by a process which it is natural to suppose would 
result in exhaustion. 








Sctenttfic Wotices. 





PHRENOLOGY. 
ao 
DR. SPURZHEIM’S LECTURES, 
LECTURE I. 
Py i 
Dr. Spurzheim commenced his second lecture, by stating 





vise him to repair forthwith not to keaypMut to sce, a serfon 
at the lecture-room, in Bolg-street, means of a ca- 
pital solar microscope, he will find a drégof water, not larger 
than the head of a small pin, magnified into an immense 
ocean, in which thousands of living beings are playing their 
gambols. If one of theseanimalcule should cease to move 
for one moment, its heart may be distinctly seen to beat, and 
its blood to circulate. Thugs may we, as Shakspeare truly 
says, find ; 


that phrenologists considered the mind endowed with cer- 
tain fundamental powers, each of which was manifested in 
this life by certain instruments or portions of the body. 
Another point to be borne in memory was, that they merely 
spoke of dispositions and capacities of the mind, and not 
of actions, a distinction not sufficiently attended to by 
many, even amongst phrenologists, who confounded the 





The designs of Providence are inscrutable, and it would, 


\ 





'« Sermons in running brooks.” faculty or capacity with the use or abuse of it. They * 
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could monly peaks of innate dispositions. He had alluded 


{skull were not parallel with each other. They 6 


said | that period. 


Some began to complain even sooner—that 


to phrenology as a branch of physiology : now it was well the sku!l was hard in the external surface, and hard | ' they could not learn with the same facility as formerly ; 
known that physiologists never spoke of actions, but merely |also in the interior, but that both parts were harder | others did not feel itso much; and others, more fortunate, 


of powers and capacities. As a physiologist he knew that 
the feet were endowed with certain muscular powers; but 
by examining the feet he could not tell to what use the in- 
dividual to whom they belonged had put them during the 
day, whether he had walked, danced, or run. In speaking 
of the digestive organs, he knew nothing as to their ac- 
tions: he could not tell, by their examination, what an in- 
dividual bad tuken for dinner; he merely knew that they 
had certain powers. He knew that an individual having 
eyes could see; but he could not pretend to tell, by ex- 
amining them, at what such an individual had been look- 
ing. In speaking of bodily operations, they merely spoke 
of the powers, and it was the same in phrenology. They 
merely spoke of mental dispositions, and not actions, be- 
cause it depended upon a variety of circumstances, whether 
dispositions were called into action or not. Actions were 
always contingent and uncertain ; the powers always innate 
and positive. ( Applause.) They had all seen a great 
many heads; had they ever found two alike ? It was an 
ascertained fact that heads were always different in their 
formation, and that this difference existec from the very 
earliest age. Inthe same family, amongst brothers and 
sisters, no two heads could be found alike. This was a 
fact. The same difference existed in the dispositions of 
mdividuals, and hence arose the questions whether there 
was any connexion between the cerebral formation and 
the mental disposition, and whether any inference could be 
drawn from the external form of the head, as to the quali- 
ties of the brain contained in it- Many denied that any infe- 
rence could be drawn from external differences with regard 
to the structure of the brain. From an examination of the 
different divisions of a number of heads, it appeared that 
there was as great a difference in parts as in totalities. In 
his opinion, this difference arose from a variety of causes, 
the determination of which would be very interesting and 
important. Some said that the form of the head and the 
size of the brain had no connexion with each other ; 
others that the form of the skull depended on the muscles 
and other circumstances. This was one objection to the 
doctrines of phrenology, but if it could be proved, let it be 
so. Others said it was possible to give the head an arbi- 
trary form, whilst others exclaimed, **Oh, these your 
bumps! I will give you a great blow, and a bump will 
be the consequence.” ( Laughter.) He wished the 
phrenologist had the power to formthe brain just as he 
liked ;—oh, what a fortune he would make! No one pos- 
séssed the power to alter the formation of the brain as he 
thought proper, though it was very possible to change the 
form of the head, as was the practice among the Caribs, 
the North Americans, and other uncivilized tribes, who, 
by constant pressure and other means, gave the heads of 
their children a form suitable to their ideas of beauty. He 
recommended to future navigators to ascertain whether the 
nations who flattened their heads, thus prevented the de- 
velopment o* the parts to which the depression was applied, 
or whether a corresponding enlargement did not take place 
elsewhere, and the brain shift its place accordingly. He then 
exhibited the skull of a Carib, the forehead of which was 
very much depressed, and the lateral parts were very much 
extended. It was, therefore, an interesting inquiry whe- 
ther the brain merely shifted its place by pressure, or was 
acted on by it in some other manner. Whatever were the 
cause of arbitrary differences, the object to be ascertained 
in ordinary cases was whether there was any relation be. 
tween the conformation of the skulland the cerebra! parts, 


and then if there were any connexion between cerebral de- | phrenolo. ys 


velopment and mental dispositions. 

Tn the examination of the skull, the principal difficulty 
was to be met with from the skin, though this was not | 
pressed by the opponents of the science, who laid more | 


jthan the intermediate layer, which was a softer, spunge- 
jous mass; and that the skull was not parallel in all | 
| its parts, and not always equally thick. This disparity was | 
| general!y considered the greatest objection to phrenology. 
In some collections were to be found, sku:ls, the inequali- 
ties in the thicknesss and size of which were very great. 
The lecturer then exhibited a skull which was very thick 
in one part, and very thin in the corresponding one. It 
would readily be believed that, in examining so many 
skulls, Dr. Gall and himself had witnessed many instances 
of this disproportion; and that they had also met with 
some of astonishing thickness, when compared with others. 
In exhibiting a skull, which was exactly 14 inches thick, 
he said this was an extraordinary case—a disease; and 
asked medical men, whether, in studying physiology, they 
began with diseases; whether, if they wished to exhibit 
the muscular powers, they began with such as were para- 
lyzed, and could not move; if, in explaining the functions 
of the stomach, they began with one that could not digest ? 
They would not pursue such a course, and yet in selecting 
such facts, in opposition to him, respecting the skull, they 
gave him diseases, and not healthy subjects, ( Applause. ) 

In examining the heads of new-born children, it was 


the skull, because this was very thick in some individuals, 
and very thin in others. 


brain. 
be learned without difficulty, to give it up, and said that 
in this respect, it was only like other arts, none of which 
could be acquired without difficulty. He would endeavour 
to remove this, and in points which he could not explain 
he would confess his ignorance. From the moment 
children came into the world, the heads of all were different 
from each other bothin sizeand conformation. The skull 
of a new-born infant was extremely thin, but it became 
the skull increased. ‘The difference between it and the 
skull of a child seven years old, 
|respect : and also in the size of all the different organs. He 
conceived that the external difference in the heads of indivi- 
| duals corresponded with those within in the shape, size, and 
|qualities of the brain. There were some superficial pam- 
phleteers and others equally ignorant of the brain, who 
maintained that at the age of seven years it had attained 
its full growth. This was a gross mistake, and he ac- 
j counted for it in ths way. Certain children died young, 
jand their skulls were preserved; the skulls of adults were 
also collected, and it was found that, in some instances, 
the skull of a child seven years old was as large as that of 
an adult. This was their fact—where was the inference ? 
( Applause.) He had seen children with larger heads 
ithan those of many inveterate enemies of phrenology. 
i( Laughter.) He then exhibited the skulls of individuals 
lof different ages, and said that the thickness of the skull 
jGid not increasy in the same proportion as its size. The 
| question then arose whether any inference could be drawn 
|from the external form of the head as to the size and pro- 
| portions of the brain. He might hesitate to say that one 
{man had more brain than another ; but if he found certain 
| parts more developed than others, he could have no hesi- 
‘tation in forming a judgment accordingly, and saying that 
certain lobes and organs were larger than others, at all 
/events, if they cid not contain more brain. Let but one 
|fact to the contrary be adduced, and he would give up 
The external configuration of the head cor- 
responded with that within, and indicated according}y, 








| Whether the mass of brain was larger or smaller in different 


jcompartments. In examining the heads of individuals he 
jcould speak confidently of this until he came to those 


stress on the irregularities of the skull itself in its corres- jabout 60 years of age, when he became cautious, and 


ponding portions, and asked what confidence could be} 
placed on external observations, when the tables of the 


could not be se certain, because he knew that the energy 
‘of the mental dispositions often ceased to operate about 


necessary to begin with the texture of the skin around | 


to be encountered, in ascertaining the proportions of the | 
He advised those who thought phrenology might | 


This was the first great difficulty | 


| 


gradually thicker as the age of the child and the size of | 
was very great in this | 


| brains of individuals at different ages. 


still preserved their mental powers, in full activity, til) 
| seventy years of age, and upwards. But the latter was 
| not a common case ; the vital powers became depressed by 
| the advances of age, and very few old people liked to exert 
either their mental or bodily powers; they were fonder of 
quiet and repose. But this was not the only change in 
them; in their own youth they were fond of jumping, 
dancing, and general activity of body and mind, but when 
they became old themselves, they complained of the rest. 
lessness of the young. They were also accustomed to 
complain in their youth that their fathers, by their obsti- 
nacy and prejudices, prevented the spread of science and 
the advancement of knowledge, and yet when they be- 
came old themselves, they followed exactly their fathers’ 
steps. It was thus very fortunate for the increase of bu- 
man knowledge znd the advance of new sciences, that men 
were not permanent beings, but gradually niade way for 
others less prejudiced than themselves. From these con- 
siderations he became careful of judging of the interior ot 
the head, by its external appearances above a certain age. 
Age caused changes as great in the head as in any other 
part of the body. The skull generally became thicker by 





| age, and in proportion to this increase of thickness, the 


brain was depressed and diminished, though the externa} 
forin of the head might remain the same. He then exhi. 
bited several skul's of old persons, in order to show their 
increased thickness, but said, that though this was the 
general rule, it did not always follow that because persons 
were ol:l, they must necessarily have thick skulls. He 
also exhibited the skulls of idiotic and insane persons, 
which were possessed of a remarkable degree of thickness, 
one of them being not less than one inch and a half 
thick. The doctrine of craniology, or the study of the 
skull, he said, must be considered in the pursuit of phre- 
nological knowledge, and it became a question whether, 
when the skull underwent certain changes, corresponding 
changes did not take place in the internal conformation 
and the brain itself. To prove that there was such con- 
nexion, be referred to nature, and said that the fact would 
be demonstrated by the examination of the skulls and 
He then alluded 


| to the opinion that the mind is endowed with different 





powers, and said that some persons had spoken of Dr. 
Gall as if he had ad any pretensions to the idea, that the 
mind possessed a plurality of powers, whereas, all who 


had reflected on the asture of the mind had spoken of 


such plurality. None were satisfied with giving but one 
power to the mind, without any division whatever. Phy- 
siologists gave different locations to the different senses 
and faculties, as, for instance, the head to the intel. 
lect, and the heart to the feelings. Some philosophers 
had spoken of the understanding and the memory ; 
others of the imagination, judgment, common sense, 
and other powers of the mind. This division of the mind 
was a very ancient doctrine. He asked if there was any 
one equally fit for all things? Did they know any person 
who was, at the s me time, a great musician, a great poet, 
a great mathematician, and equally eminent in all the arts 
and sciences? Was there any individual possessing the 
qualifications for every species of employment,—that of a 
painter, or that of a general, or a legislator, in an equal 
degree ? Hence it was evident that there must be a great 
difference in the minds of men. He referred them to the 
diseases to which the mind was subject; and said, that in 
lunatic asylums, it would be found amongst the insane 
that individuals, whose miads were disordered on some 
points, were sound in others. They would, perhaps, find 
there ax individual who fancied himself to be an Emperor; 
if they spoke to such a one on other subjects, they might, 
probably, find that he spoke sensibly enough, and could 
eyen commiserate the condition of his unfortunate com- 
panions; but if they once touched upon the chord, they 
would find his majesty as mad as the rest. Hence it was 
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——————————— 
evident that certain parts of the mind might be in a 
healihy state, whilst others were diseased and disorganized, 
and this was sufficient to prove the plurality of the facul- 
ties of the mind. 

In speaking of the size of the brain, or the parts more 
or less developed, it was important to have a true idea of 
the meaning of the word size, which was not confined to 
elongation and elevation alone. Some persons had a 
strong tendency to look only at what were termed bumps 
on the head, but he advised his audience to attend to 
something more than these, or they would never make a 
step further than bumpists, and could never become phre- 
The brain was an aggregation or parts, and 


nologists. 
There were nerves 


could only be judged of by the whole. 
spreading all over the head, from the interior towards the 
surface, in all directions. It was found that these were 
of different dimensions, and some portions being more 
developed than the neighbouring parts, or elevated above 
them, formed what were termed bumps on the skull, 
which corresponded with the formation of the brain 
within. Many persons had no elevations whatever on 
their heads, being without any protuberances, and quite 
smooth ; and yet would any one say that such persons 
were, therefore, without the organs? Phrenologists at- 
tended to the size and conformation of the head generally, 
and did not confine their researches to particular protu- 
berances. There were three lobes of the brain, which 
were easily distinguishable even by persons not conversant 
with anatomy. He wished, for instance, to know the 
formation of the posterior lobe of the brain; he examined 
how the whole part of the head was developed ; this was 
the region behind the ear, and by ascertaining the shape 
of the head, in this direction, he had at once the elevation 
of the posterior lobe. But he must not merely consider 
the elevation of the part, but must, at the same time, take 
lateral dimensions or breadth into consideration, just as 
in judging of the strength of a muscle it would not do to 
examine merely its length and thickness without taking 
any notice of its breadth. If he found this cerebral 
part thick, and the rest healthy, he expected more energy 
and activity from breadth than from a deficiency in 
this respect, It was important in the study of mental 
dispositions to take advantage of the observations made 
with regard to the muscular powers, there being the 
same diversity between them. Some children were 
more active than others; they jumped about the whole 
day, and were never at rest, and yet they could not 
lift a heavy weight or perform any exercise requiring 
great strength of muscle ;—again,—there were others more 
sluggish and more easily fatigued, but, at the same time, 
endowed with greater strength of muscle, and capable of 
lifung heavy weights or undergoing other vigorous exertion. 
The same diversity was to be observed with regard to the 
mind. Some individuals could compose music the whole 
day long, without possessing any strergth or vigour of 
intellect; others continually exerted their reasoning fa- 
culties, and were frequently occupied in profound thought 5 
and so on throughout the mental as well as the physical 
world there was this diversity of activity and energy.— 
Could the actions of both be attributable to the same 
causes; or was it not rather to be supposed that the actions 
of the mind differed, for a reason similar to that which 
accounted for the different actions of the body, the qualities 
of its organs? In the examination of the head attention 
must be paid not only to the elongation of each portion, 
but also to its dimensions in every direction. By pur- 
suing this course throughout, nature and experience had 





|ing to the abuse of the faculties or dispositions of which 


| gallows. 





proved that an estimate might be made of the dispositions 
of the mind, which was not to be arrived at by other | 
means. Let them go to the philosophers and inquire re- | 
specting the nature and powers of the mind ; philosophers | 
had reflected on the subject for nearly seven thousand | 
years, and what had they made out? They had assigned | 
the mind general powers, and spoken of it in general terms, 
and, he asked, could this species of genera] knowledge be 
deemed satisfactory? (Applause.) It was an axiom of 
Locke that the more general an idea was the more vague 
it was, and that a clear idea could never be vague and ge- 
neral, Were the professors and students of natura! his- 
tory satisfied with general knowledge and general terms? 
Were he, for instance, to tell a naturalist that he had a 
created thing in his pocket, would that be deemed satis- 
factory information ? Were he to say that it was an or- 
ganized being—an animal,—he had in his pocket. —would 





that satisfy the naturalist? No:—and why? Because 
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there were very many species of animals, and such aj and observation, fora decision on the merits of phrenology, 
description conveyed no definite or intelligible idea. If|and said that no mon was calculated to decide on tie 
he said it was a bird,—would that be enough for the natu- | question, who had not had recourse to them. Individua's 
ralist? And if he said it was a finch, the inquirer knew | might be very well versed in every other species of knows 
that there were several finches, and would wish to know | ledge, but, even if they were ignorant of nothing else, if 
the particular species of the animal spoken of; he would | they had not studied the brain, and attended to the lessors 
require an accurate specification in all respects. All our | of observation and experience, they were incapable cf 
ideas of natural knowledge were specitied,—but how dif- | giving an opinion on the doctrines of phrenology. Le€ 
ferent was it with what we knew of the nature and opera | therefore such individuals collect facts, and in proportion 
tions of the mind. How were the actions of aninals, so | to the collection of such evidence they would become cons 
various and contrary to each other, explained? By one | vinced. The place of the heart was exactly pointed out 
general term,—instinct. Why did migratory birds leave | it was not necessary now to open the body in order to 
one country for another at certain periodical seasons? | determine it; but the discovery of its position, like all 
From instinct. Why did certain animals lay up provisiors lothers in natural science, was made by observations on 
for the winter in the midst of the abundance of summcr individuals. Those who were prepossessed against phre= 
and autumn? Frominstinct. Why did the hen sit pati | nology, in the beginning of their experiments on indivie 
ently to hatch her eggs; why did the duck run to the | duals of the same character, might say that the constant 
water; and why did the hen cry out to the ducklings she | recurrence of the same results was nothing more than a 
had hatched not to venture into the water 2? From instinct, | singular coincidence; but if they persevered they would 
—instinct—instinct. How, then, was it that so many dif- | find that there was more in it than mere coincidence. 
ferent effects could be ascribed to one cause? Was it to | Phrenology was yet in its infancy, though Dr. Gall had 
be supposed that the impulse causing so many, and such | spent tifty years in his researches, and he himself had 
different actions, was one and thesame ? In other sciences | s'udied it for twenty-nine years. It would not be necessary 
philosophers would admit nothing in general terms;—all | for all to go through this, for the way was in some degree 
must be clearly specified. Physiologists had had recourse cleared. He only referred them to nature. An indivi- 
to general terms, and in attempting to fix the seats of the | dual who had never heard or read of the operation of the 
memory, judgment, and imagination, they had not suc- | tides, on seeing, for the first time, the water flowing in 
ceeded, simply because these names were gencral terms, | and retiring, would call it a very singular event; but if 
combining a diversity of qualities. The mind thus became, | he continued his observations, he would find that the tide 
in their idea, a srecies of instinct. If the physiologists | always came and retired, and would at length ascertain 
were spoken to of bodily sensations and operations, they | that its motions were regular, and might be calculated 
would immediately assign these to their proper causes, or, | with certainty ;—it was the same with phrenology. If 
at least. point out the particular instruments by which they | he were told that an individual could see, he wes certain 
were effected. Phrenology had pretensions to greater ac- | that that individual had eyes; and if he were told that an 
curacy. It was anew philosophy, not depending on, or | individual had certain faculties, he was quite sure that 
restricted by, the notions of the schools, but founded on ; that individual had the requisite organs. 

facts and observation. Dr. Gall, in the beginning of his | One individual was more trusted than another ;—see 
researches, was guided bythe maxims of the schools, and the | whether the sneaking, cunning fellow had the same sort 
consequence was, that after ten years of study, he was no | of brain as the man known for his openness and candour 3 
farther advanced than at first. This was disheartening, | whether the religious and the irreligious man possessed 
but he did not. therefore, discontinue his researches; no, his | the same conformation of head. Let the sexes, so different 
powers pushed him on, and he persevered, but resolved to | in their feelings and habits, be examined, and it would be 
study nature and have recourse to observation. [n com- | found that.there was the same difference in the formation 
mon life it was customary to hear the phrase, that such an | of their heads. It would be in vain to attempt to remove 
individual was born a musician, born a mathematician, | this difference by education,—men did not, and never could, 
or born a poet, (and poets, they were told, were all born | feel, think, and act like women. If they went to nations, 
and none made.) In studying children, it was found that | they would find that there was a national character, and that 
some were born with strong feelings,—some were cautious | this depended, in a great degree, on the formation of the 
and timid,—others bold and reckless; some were benevo- | head and brain. This distinction ought to be taken into 
lent, and others the reverse ; and, in fine, that an endless | account by political economists ; the same laws would not 
diversity of character prevailed even from the earliest age. | do for all nations. Missionaries who went to preach the 
Dr. Gall compared different talents and different disposi- | gospel in foreign countries did not attend sufficiently to 
tions with each other ; from that comparison arose phre- | this circumstance, but taught savages in the same mode 
nology. He had recourse to nature; he compared the | to which they had recourse in the instruction of English- 
character of individuals with their organization, and found | men, forgetful of the advice to ** become all things to all 
that different talents and different dispositions wereattended | inen.”” (Anplause.) It was of the highest importance to 
also with a difference of configuration. Dr. Gall com. | take this difference of national character into consideration. 
mitted some errors, but they were such as were excusable | In commenting on the paucity of information possessed on 
under all considerations. One mistake made by him was | this subject, he said it was lamentable that more attention 
the naming of certain parts of the head. sometimes accord - | should be paid by travellers to the colour of the skin, than 
to the characters, habits, and manners of the people of 
foreign countries. He thought it would scarcely be de- 
nied that the study of man was, at least, as deserving of 
being attended to as that of irrational animals and inani- 
mate objects. There surely was something in certain na- 
tions always possessing the same character, and the people 
of every country having a character of theirown. The 
characters of the English, Scotch, and Irish, were perfectly 
distinct, and never confounded with each other. If an 
English or Scotch boy were educated in France, he might 
be something different in his manners, but in his mode of 
thinking and feeling he would not become a Frenchman, 
but retain the character of the nation to which he belonged. 
Certain nations possessed more capacity, or were endowed 
with stronger feelings or passions than others. Na- 
tional character had, in some degree, been made the sub- 
ject of study, but with respect to national heads, but little 
had been done, and yet the difference between them was 
striking. Many had made collections of the skulls of peo= 
ple of different parts of the world, but the knowledge thus 
obtained was yet very vague and imperfect. What a difs 
ference was there in the heads of the Scotch and Irish, nay, 
even between those of the highlanders and lowlanders of 
Scotland ; and if the heads of Tartars, Chinese, negroes, 
Americans, and other tribes and people were compared 
together, how great were the distinctions between them! 
Dr. Spurzheim concluded by exhorting future travellerg 
and voyagers to turn their attention to this subject, and 
examine and collect heads in the different patts of the 
world visited by them, in order to add t the btore of 
phrenological knowledge. 

(To be continued } 


thev were the organs. Thus in his examination of thieves, 
he found that some individuals were continually returning 
to prison. notwithstanding all the punishment to which they 
were subjected ; and the gaoler told him, that these fel- 
lows would still return, until, at last, they came to the 
Dr. Gall finding a certain part of the cerebral 
organization strongly developed in all these men, named 
that part, at once, the organ of theft,—though theft was 
only an abuse of the mental disposition manifested by it. 
Phrenology, however, was still in its infancy. When he 
was shown an individual who was an inveterate thief, he 
invariably found certain parts of the head very fully de- 
veloped. The only error of Dr. Gall was in naming such 
organs, according to actions, or the abuse of the faculties 
signified by them. In individuals of peculiar dispositions 
certain organs were always found very large, but a partial 
examination was not sufficient to determine the character 
of the whole, as that depended on a combination of powers 
and faculties, and was dependant on a variety of external 
influences. It was best to adopt the mode pursued in 
physiology, and speak merely of the powers themselves, 
without any reference to their application. If he spoke, 
for instance, of the power of seeing, he did not name that 
power according to the object seen, whether it were black 
or white, or whatever it was, and in the same way the 
faculty of hearing was not named according to the thing 
heard. Phrenologists, therefore, examined the funda- 
mental parts of the mind, without any reference to their 
application, and endeavoured to give them names according 
to their powers, and not according to the actions which 
might be the result of them. He referred to nature, Facts, 
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May, joyous, blooming, sportive May ! 
Why from thy broidered meads, 
Thy woods, and lawns, and valleys gay, 
And banks of clust’ring reeds ; 
Why still will fly 
Hygeia, why ? 
Hygeia, dearest of the sylvan train ! 
Why flies the nymph ? and in her stead, 
’Mong budding foliage gay, 
Why steals Consumption, silent maid, 
To bear the rose away ? 
The sunny morn 
To gaze upon, 
Then hurry, shivering, to the dismal tomb ! 
Methought thine oflice, gladsome May, 
Had been, with genial hand, 
To rend the noxious weed away, 
And, ah! with soft command, 
* Bid re-appear, 
Whatever fair, 
Or bright and blooming, own’d this lower sphere? 
But now, alas! too plain I see 
Thy witchery assumed ; ° 
And all fond Hope had told of thee, 
A legend false ; illumed 
With stars, and flowers, 
And sunlit bowers, 
And shapes of loveliness surpassing thought! 


And ah, despite thy check of rose, 
And gracefulness of mien, 
I see thee for the grave compose, 
With stoic eye serene, 
Karth’s brightest, best !— 
And on the breast 
Scatter blue violets, and the lily pale ! 
May, winning May! more cruel thou 
Than Winter in his mig 
For still around thy beaming brow 
Twines Hope's own garland bright ; 
While Winter tells 
Of funeral knells, 
And shows the mighty victor hov’ring near! 
Liverpool. G. 
mmrRRR RN rere ere 
EPITAPH 
IN MICKLEHURST CHURCH-YARD. 
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Life is an Inn, where all men bait, 
The waiter, Timc—ti 
Death is the score, by all men due, 
I’ve paid my shot—and so must you. 
METEOROLOGICAL 
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(From the Liverpool Courier. } 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA.—PLANET MERCURY. 


——— 

An opportunity will be presented, during the ensuing 
three weeks, of observing the planet Mercury, such as 
has not occurred for many years back, hardly in the 
time of any now living. This planet, of which all have 
heard, and few have seen, is now visitle in the north- 
western horizon shortly after sun-set, and will become 
more bright each succecding evening until the 4h of next 
month, when it will be above the hortzon tor nearly two 
hours after the setting of the sun. It will attain its 
greatest elongation from the sun on the 9th of June, but 
will apparently preserve a direct motion until the 22d ot 
June, when it will begin to retrograde: this is owing to 
the combined effect of the motion of the earth in the eclip- 
tic, and that of Mercury in its orbit. The planet is now, 
as seen from the earth, situated in the 73° of celestial lon- 
gitude, and 1° 53’ of northern latitude, having 24° 22’ of 
north declination. Its place may be seen on the celestial 
globes about a degree east of the middle of the torelock 
in the head of the constellation Taurus. It will appear to 
travel eastward for three weeks to come, in a line skirting 
the north of the ecliptic, passing between the horns of the 
Bull, and on the 4th of June passing by and nearly 
eclipsing the star¢ in the knee of Castor, and finally stop- 
ping on the 22d of June at the star , in the shouldet 
of Pollux, from whence it will retrograde.—On the 7ih 
of June it will not set before half-past ten at night, when, 
if the weather be fine, its appearance, directly below the 
stars Castor and Pollux, will be very conspicuous. At 
preset it shines with a very faint white light, and re- 


a clear sky, to be discerned by the naked eye. 
Liverpoo!, May 20, 1829. 





EAST INDIA MONOPOLY. 

The Editor of the New York Morning Herald, in 
copying (without acknowledgment,) from our journal a 
portion of our report of Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures, the 
second edition of which is advertised in another column, 
says,—‘* We have devoted much space in our paper to- 
day to Mr. Buckingham’s Liverpool Lectures upon the 
Kast India Company Monopoly. They will be found 
interesting to any classof readers. The geographical, his. 
torical, and statistical information conveyed in them, is 
highly curicus and valuable, and much of it previously 
unknown to the public of England and of this country. 
Like the operation upon our citizens of the exclusive pri- 
vileges granted to our auctioneers, those conferred upon 
the East India Company have done an immense injury 
to the people of England and to regular trade; anda 
great effort, long and unacountably delayed, is now 
making to throw off a most galling yoke. The whole 
article we commend to the notice of the reader.” 





Liverpool Floating Bath.—In consequence of numerous 
personal inquiries on the subject, we take this opportunity 
of stating that there are at least THREE Floating Baths 
(such as they are) moored in the Thames, and in the most 
crowded part of the river, too. Like ail stationary vessels, 
they must necessarily be sometimes in the way of the navi- 
gation ; but we never heard that it was in contemplation to 
remove them. As places of public accom: tron, com- 
pared with our Floating Bath, they are truly coniemptible, 
as there is not room in any of them for a swi er to take 
above three or four strokes. The adimi 1, including 
boatage, is almost twice as much as is charged in owr 
unrivalled Bath, which bas, for te last twelve years, con- 
tributed more than any other establishment to the enjos 
ment and health of ourtownsmens; and has been the means 
of bringing many strangers to the town, who, but for this 
fayourite lounge, weuld have gone to Southport, Paik- 
gate, and other places. We shallonly further state, as an 
additional claim ef the spirited proprietor to the public 

patronage, that his Bath has hitherto made him a very 
adequate return for the capital expended upon it, and 
| the trouble with which the management is atteuded. 






















Roslin Chipel.—Av aceidental delay will prevent the 
closing of the Diorama until Saturday next, insiead of its 
taking place on Saturday last, as was lateiy 
This is fortunate for those who have hitherto 
opportunity of seeing it. and who are yet desir § 
so. Itisacharming represeniation of one of ihe greatest 
(though smallest) architectural beauties in tliis island. 
We have trodden the sacred floors of the original, and 
though we therefore speak warmly, yet we speak truly.— 
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quires a favourable situation and careful observation, with | 


The Traveller. 





(Continued from our last.) 
A TRIP TO BANGOR, THE CHAIN BRIDGE, 
BEAUMARIS, &c. May, 1829. 





(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 
— 


To describe the Bzy of Beaumaris, in terms which would 
do justice to its grandeur and beauty, would be no casy 
task. At the entrance it is several miles broad, and very 
gradually becomes narrower to the view, till, in the 
distance, it seems to terminate in a points but that is the 
point where the Straits of Menai are crossed by the won. 
der of the age, the Chain Bridge. As before observed, 
Penmaenmawr appears to form the left termination of 
the bay, although Penmaenbach (the lesser of the two 
mountains) might claim that distinction, being nearer to 
the mouth of the Conway, were it not eclipsed by the bulk 
and vicinity of its gigantic namesake, which is 1550 feet 
high, and terminates the range of mountains of the family 
of Snowdon, many of whose summits appear in lofty, yet 
reposing sublimity, far to the left, and far in advance, 
along the south-eastern side, but inland, of the bay, on 
whose lovely margin the village of Aber and Port Penrhyn 
are easily discernible. Qn the rising grounds near the 
latter, the newly-rebuilt towers of Penrhyn Castle, and the 
spacious front of the Penrhyn Arms Inn, are conspicuous 
objects. Ina deep valley, a little further along the bay, 
stands the city of Bangor, distinguished by the broad and 
square tower of its cathedral. On the right of the view 
the towers of Beaumaris, and the splendid estate called 
Baron Hill, give dignity and interest to the Isle of Angle. 
scy; brt a Jittle nearer to us, on the same side, is Priest- 
holme, or Puffin’s Island, before mentioned, the former 
name arising from its having been the occasional retreat of 
the friars of Penmon, and the residence of the hermit Sei- 
riol ; and the latter name being given it on acce:at of its 
being the resort of immense flights of puffins: the Alca 
Artica, 

Such a prospect as that before us could not fail to en- 
gage, for a time, the fixed attention of all our party, many 
of whom felt astonishment at finding such scenery within 
six hours’ sail of Liverpool, and marvelled no little that 
they had neglected, until now, the opportunity of behold. 
ing it. As we passed Puffin’s Island, on which there is a 
telegraph, it occurred to Mr. Daney, that he would trans. 
mit a message to 2 friend at Holyhead. This was accord- 
ingly done by our signal-master, the signals being properly 
displayed and answered, one by one. by the keeper of the 
station on the island, At this time our musicians resumed 
their cheerful and checring office ; quadrilles were recom. 
menced, and continued ali the time we passed Beaumaris, 
(where the vessel stopped only a few moments) and until 
we hegan to obtain a good view of the unrivalled bridge, 
We cast 
anchor near the rieht bank of the Straits, opposite to the 
ferry-house, which is an excellent inn, on the Jeft bank, 


which then rivetted all thoughts and all eyes. 





and near which a coach was waiting, ready to start for 


It was now about six o’clock. 

Having landed by means of boats, upon the Anglesey 
Jed to the Bridge, the visiting of which is 
a new era in the lives of those who have not before had that 
nleasnre, and is a renewed luxury to those who have seen it 
arcain «nd again. The writer of this hasty sketch has, on 
a former occasion, attempted to describe this magnificent 
monument of art, between the chains of which he walked 
upon a plank, ecross the Straits, before the road was laid. 
For variety's sake, therefore, he prefers, at present, taking 
a description from another source, namely, from the 
** Cambrian Tourist.””. Whittaker, London. 

** When on entering the S:raits,”’ says a reeent author, 
‘* the bridge is first seen, suspended as it were in mid air, 
and confining the view of the fertile and richly wooded 
shores, it seems more like a light ornament than a massy 
bridge, and shows little of the strength and solidity which 
it really possesses. But as we approached it nearer, 
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whilst it still retained its light and elegant appearance, the 
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stupendous size and immensity of the work struck us with | 


awe; and when we saw that a brig, with every stick stand. 
ing, had just passed under it, that a coach going over 
appeared not larger than a child's toy, and that foot-pas- 
sengers upon it looked lke pigmies, the vastness of its 
proportions was by contrast fully apparent.” The whole 
surface of the bridge is in length 1000 feet, of which the 
part immediately dependent upon the chains is 590 feet, 
the remaining distance being supported by seven arches, 
four on one side and three on the other, which fill up the 
distance from the main piers to the shore. These main 
piers rise above the level of the road 50 feet, and through 
them, two archways, each 12 feet wide, admit a passage. 
Over the top of these piers, four md of chains, the ex- 
tremities of which are firmly secured in the rocks at each 
end of the bridge, are thrown; two of them nearly in the 
centre, about four feet apart, and one at each side. The 
floor of the road is formed of logs of wood, well covered 
with pitch, and then strewn over with granite broken very 
small, forming a solid body by its adhesion to the pitch 
impervious to the wet. A light lattice work of wrought 
iron to the height of about six rect, prevents the possibility 
of accidents by falling over, and allows a clear view of the 
scenery on both sides, which can be seen to great advan- 
tage from this height. Having expressed our admiration 
of the skill evident in the construction, at once so simple 
and so useful, and having satisfied our curtosity on the top, 
we descended by a precipitous path to the level of the water, 
and gazed upwards with wonder, at the immense flat sur- 
face above us, and its connecting gigantic arches. The 
road is 100 feet above high water, and the arches spring 
at the height of 60 feet from abutments of solid masonry, 
with a span of 52 feet. These abutments taper gradually 
from their base to where the arch commences, and im- 
mense masses as they are, show no appearance of hea- 
viness ; indeed, taking the whole of the Menai Bridge 
together, a more perfect union of beauty with utility can- 
not be conceived. It has been erected to bear a weight 
upon the chains of 2000 tons; the whole weight at present 
imposed is only 500, leaving an available strength of 1500 
tons; so that there is an easy remedy for a complaint 
which has been made of its too great vibration in a gale of 
wind, by laying additional weight upon it. The granite 
of which the piers and arches are built, is a species ot 
marble, admitting a very high polish ; of this the peasantry 
in the neighbourhood avail themselves, and every one has 
some specimen of polished marble ready to ofier the tourist. 
There is so much magnificence, beauty, and elegance, in 
this grand work of art, that it harmonizes and accords 
perfectly with the natural scenery around, and though 


itself an object of admiration, still in connexion it height- | 


ens the effect of the general view. 
How different this structure from the one contemplated 
to be erected when a meeting of the nobility and gentry 


of Wales was held in London, on the 29th of April, 1785, 


and when it was 

“* Resolved,—That the erecting a carriage bridge over 
the Streights of Menai will be of great public utility 5 and 
resolved also ; 

+ That it appears from the reports and concurrent opt- 
nions of several able engineers, that the erecting a timber 
bridge upon piles, with three swivel bridges, will not be 
detrimental to the navigation of the said Streights, and 
therefore we approve of a bridge being erected upon that 
plan.” ; 
Fortunately, the application to Parliament at that time 
failed, owing to some disunion among the applicants, who, 
however, could not be otherwise than desirous that some 
kind of bridge should be constructed rather than the in- 
convenient and often dangerous passage of the ferry should 
continue practicable only in open boats. But, to resume 
our narrative. 

Our party walked over the bridge slow 
was something to be admired at every step :—the cilvet of 
a passing carriage ; the vibration caused even by a hand 
applied to the suspending rods; the depth to the level of 
the water; the fine view of the Straits in both directions; 
the pillar in honour of Lord Anglesey, at Plas Newydd ; 
the diminutive appearance of persons on the shore; the 
excellence and strength of the workmanship; the beauty o! 
the arches over the road through the suspension piers, and 
the echo in them,—all conspired to delight and to detain 
us. Many of our party then availed themselves of coaches 
and cars, which were waiting, and proceeded to Bangor 5 
others chose to walk thither; and some went down the 









y, beaause there 





‘certainly, the best view is to be had of the whole struc- 
ture, inasmuch as by being in contact, as it were, with its 
proportions on terra firma, a better idea can be formed of 
its real, and, indeed, wonderful dimensions. We actually 
lingered about the spot, careless of time, or of aught but 
the scene we were contemplating; and yet, by the aid of a 
good driver, we soon overtook our companions. We pro- 
ceeded over the hill to Bangor, along as fine a road as can 
be desired, and enjoyed the glorious prospect it commands 
over one of the loveliest of landscapes. Passing through 
Bangor we reached the Penrhyn Arms Hotel, a larze, 
well-situated, and well-managed inn, on the rising ground 
between Port Penrhyn and the town; and there, after 
making a hasty toilette, the whole happy family of thirty- 
five re-assembled, in a large well-furnished parlour, and 
sat down to tea, under the agreeable auspices of our 
amiable hostess, when all eajoyed the pleasurable com- 
mencement of a merry evening. 

So large a party of respectable ladies and gentlemen, 
enjoying the exhilarating, but not inebriating repast, was 
a scene worthy of being looked at; and that the evening 
was a merry one will he remembered by all present for 
years tocome. Upon the lawn, in front of the windows, 
our musical band took their station, and performed many 
of their most pleasing airs. A promenade in the garden 
was next enjoyeds the declining day, twilight mingled 
with moonlight, shedding new beauties over the varied 
banks and shining waters of the extensive bay reposing 
below our feet. That the bay was once a fine agricultural 
valley, there are many reasons for supposing, as, besides 
the commonly received tradition on the subject, an ancient 
Welsh manuscript, at the rectory of St. George’s, near 
Denbigh, alludes to a road passing straight across the bay, 
lower than Beaumaris. It says— 

**In the year $13, the castle of Treganwy was burnt by 
lightning ; and ip the year 823, it was rebuilt. It was 
afterwards reduced by the Saxons, and destroyed. This 
castle stood within the present flood-mark, opposite to 
Penmaen bach 5 and the road from Rhyddlan castle passed 
through it, by the boundary stone, near those two rocks 
culled the Brown Brothers. These rocks make a part of 
the promontory of Llandidno, and stood opposite to the 
castle «f Treganwy. Hence the road ran in a straight 














steep bank, to the foot of the bridge, from which point, 


liae to the palace of Elis Clynog, which lay about a mile 
fron Priestholme Island. This palace once commanded a 
very beautiful vale, now totally flooded, and known by the 
nime of Lavan sands. For about the time that the castle 
of Treganwy was destroyed by the Saxons, the sea broke 
in upon this country, and overflowed all the lands of the 
vale, which became a sand beach, and took the name of 
n,or lamentation, trom the melancholy cries of its 
inhabitants.” 
I: is said that the boundary stone herein mentioned is 
d seern ble when the tide is downs and the sands are cer- 
tamly still fordable, at low water, from Aver to Beaumaris. 
On reassembling within doors, we found a large un- 
carpeted room bad been prepared and lighted for dancing. 
The band struck up inspiring tunes ;—quadrilles and 
country dances were conmiencet ; they were interspersed 





by songs from different gentlemen in the party, one of | 4 


whom possessed a fund of excellent comic talent, which 


from different sources, with an interest 








The Iscauties of EOhese, 


** Liudimus effigiem belli.”—Viba. 
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retire, and they did so amidst the cordial wishes of the 

lemen, that their dreams might be as pleasant as 

A tew of the gentlemen then enjoyed the 

svluce of a cigars; but in a short time they parted, and 

sougbt their respective apartments; the househeld itseit 
sunk to repose, and 

« All, all, Was still.” 
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Scientific Potices. 


CELESTIAL MECHANICS. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srk,—With your good leave I would spend a few 
remarks on the article headed ‘* Celestial Mechanics,”’ in 
your last. 

Sir R. Philips is an ingenious man, who can well see 
the defects of the Newtonian system, but has not yet 
shown himself competent to correct them. Sir Richard 
rejects the principles of gravitation, projection, and a 
vacuum, with that other bugbear, repulsion ; and in all 
this he is right. But he talks of the force and impulse of 
the centre and sides of the earth, without telling us how, 
or whence those powers are derived. If it is said, from 
motion, and we ask for the cause and origin of that motion, 
the answer will probably be, it is the immediate operation 
ef the Deity. But ifso, must it not be by the same im- 
mediate operation that the heavenly bodies still continue 
to move ? And then what need have we of gravitation or 
any thing else? 

The first and most important of all philosophical inqui- 
ries is the origin of motion. Without knowing this, let 
men pursue what branch of science they will, they wander 
in the dark, and particularly so in astronomy. Every 
thing there depends onit. Philosophers have assumed 
that the natural state of matter is rest; but the probability 
is, that matter never was, and never could be at rest. 
Suppose it to be all at this moment reduced to its first 
principles, and these floating in the air, which it is allowed 
they would do. Now, since such precisely must have been 
the original, chaotic state of things, how they could ever 
be at resi, or at least long remain so, is not easy to conceive. 
But suppose them so, having no weight, as being at rest, 
and consequently without vis inertia ; it were as easy for 
them to move, as not; and in such a medium more easy, 
and for obvious reasons unavoidable. And it is equally 
obvious, that no motion, in a resisting medium, can be 
direct ; and if it could, nothing so moving could still have 
any weight. Motion, then, being inevitable, and necessa- 
rily curvilinear, nothing more is required at once to form 
the heavenly bodies, and ensure their continued revolutions 
This alone, strangely overlooked as it has hitherto been, is 
what gave all created things weight, and tendency, as it is 
called, to the centre of their own motion. Every thing in 
the world is thus put in motion, and that motion curvili- 
near; and to its centre would every body necessarily fall, 
if not supported by the medium, and its own motion in 
and chiefly along with the medium, which, in fact, acquires 
its own weight and motion by the same means. But all 
bodies being thus supported, they must necessarily revolve. 
Now, though this is the only centripetal force in nature, 





by which they do revolve, yet, observe, it is not the cause of 


their revolving, but actually the effect. The cause is 
this:—the exterior limb of every body so describing 
a curve, runs through more space, and, consequently, 
meets more resistance than the interior limb; and this 


greater pressure from without impels the body itself 


towards the centre, or gives it weight in that direction. 
This, if you please, is as mechanical an operation as any 
in nature; and by these means the semina rerum were 
made to collect and form the heavenly bodies. And it 
may easily be conceived they could not well do this, already 
revolving as they were, without communicating to the 
entire mass, so formed, a corresponding motion on its own 
axis. And these planetary masses, being all involved in 
the same general medium of the system, would, with it, 
naturally fall into the same determination of motion from 
west to east, round the common centre—the sun: and to 
that centre alone is the tendency of all the planets as 
wholes. But this has nothing to do with the weight and 
fall of individual substances on their surfaces : it is the roe 
tation of the latter on their own axis, and thatalone, which 
determines the weight and fall of the former. This is so 





happily illustrated in a little work which I have by me, 
entitled * Mulamen and Callacles,’ a work which seems 
worthy of more notice than it has yet received, that I 
capnot do better than quote the author’s own words. Cul. 
(for the work is in dialogue) inquires ‘* Is a stone heavier 
than the earth? A part heavier than the whole ? 

Mui, The unsupported weight of the stone may be, 
and undoubtedly is, greater than that of the whole earth 5 





for the latter has no such weight whatever. If it had, it) 
Cal. Why, then, is the one supported, and the other | 
not? Why does the stone plunge downwards, while the) 
Mul. Because you do not weigh them fairly ; the scales | 
are not legal,—the one is the narrow range of the earth's | 
equator ;—the other is the whole extent of the annual, 
orbit, in circuit nearly GOO millions of miles, making a dis. | 
parity of 24.000 tol. Now the weight, as we have seen, | 
is inversely as the range, and also inversely as the velocity 5 | 
than the rotatory. | 
enough, however paradoxical it way seem, that a part is | 
the earth is more strongly urged to the centre of that) 
motion than the earth itself is to the centre of its motion | 
For, when the curvature of the motion is greater, | 

as in a small orbit, the more relative space the exterior 
limb of a body so moving has to go through; and, con- 
Though neither the earth ror stone can fall from the an- 
nual orbit, as being sufficiently supporte! by the vast 
much stronger central pressure of rotation. But if the 
globe did not turn on its axis it would be as heavy as all 
because all would then have the same centre of motion, 
the sun, and the same range and the same velocity, and, 
of matter.” 
The theory, therefore, cannot be correct that would 
twofold motions of the entire mass.” The orbicular 
motion would leave to them, as to the earth itself, no ac- 
and even if it could give them such other tendency, it 
would be annulled by the diurnal motion. 


would fall as the stone does. | 
earth kicks the beam ? | 
rotation, in circumference not quite 25,000 miles at the | 
and the orbicular velocity is almost seventy times greater | 
We may, therefore, affirm, safely | 
heavier than the whole; that is, the stone in rotation with | 
in orbit. 
sequently, the greater is the relative pressure on that side. 
range and velocity, yet the stone is obliged to yield te this 
its parts, or, rather, its parts would all be as light as it; 
consequently, all tend thither according to their quantity 
** ascribe the fall and weight of bodies on the earth to the 
tual or perceptible tendency whatever but the one in orbit ; 
Salford, Manchester, May 8, 1829. 


c. EL 








The Lnvestiqator, 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





(Continued from page 372.) 

ON THE MOST EFFECTIVE EMPLOYMENT OF STEAM 
POWER IN GENERAL, AND MORE PARTICULARLY 
IN MERCANTILE NAVIGATION. 

——-— 


BY CAPTAIN M‘KONOCHIE, R, N- 


(From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal.) 


IT. 1. Wherever great speed is required, this plan does 
not seem advantageous ; because it is impossible to con- 
ceive that, under any circumstances, a steam-boat should 
be able to tow another vessel, of equal or superior size to 
herself, as fast as she could go, were she altogether unin- 
cumbered. It is particularly to be observed, however, 
tat great speed is in every case incompatible with minute 
economy, and is therefore never a first object in mercantile 
communication. The most effective pace of a horse is 
about five miles an hour, and within this accordingly 
(considerably within it if heavily laden) carts and waggons 
are chiefly limited. Merchant vessels are not in general 


site for safetv. And in steam navigation, the expense at 
which alone speed can be purchased is very striking in. 
deed, it having been found that, if a power of twenty 
horses gives four miles an hour, it will require one of 
eighty horses to double this rate, of a hundred and eighty 
to treble it, and scarcely any power whatever will mate. 
rially exceed this limit. Under no circumstances, there. 
fore, and by no means, is it probable tl.at a very quick 
transit of heavy goods can be given, consistently with the 
economy which, at the present moment especially, seems 
indispensable in mercantile transactions. 

2. A very good average speed, however, four, five, ot 
six knots an hour, for example, as may be found on trial 
to give the most beneficial effect, may certainly be com. 
manded in this way; and to this the peculiar build pro- 
posed to be given to the vessels employed will in no small 
degree contribute. The form is not the best for extreme 
speed, the result of the experiments already alluded to in 
America giving another shape for that purpose; but that, 
at a moderate pace, which shail give the water impinged on 
time to disperse, mere form is comparatively unimportant, 
and weight and draught of water are almost the sole consi- 
derations, many facts lead us strongly to infer. A square 
plank is more easily impelled lying flat in the water, than 
when made to swim edge-wise. The least impulse in the 
world will move a skimming dish. And light merchant 
vessels all sail nearly alike, and all moderately well, right 
before the wind ; and steam power is always a fair wind. 

3. A good moderate pace being then certain, it is next 
to be observed, that it will not be much affected, upon 
this plan, by adverse circumstances 3 and that incompa- 


| rably greater punctuality will be thus attained in the transe 
; mission of goods, than is at present possessed. The power 


here proposed to be employed is variable according to cirs 
cumstances, As just remarked, it 1s always fair ; the vese 


| sels in which it is embarked are peculiarly buoyant ; the 


uniform distribution of the dead weight on board of them 
will make them easy in a seas and the craft astern, being 
without masts, or long lever of any kind, by which wind 
can be held, and being close up under the lee of their tugs, 
and in their smooth wake, the task of towing them can 
never be excessive. At all events, the uncertainty which 
may thus still remain, can be as nothing compared to that 
under which goods are shipped in ordinary traders; and 
in a credit trade particularly, punctuality in the delivery 
of consignments on the faith of which bills are immediately 
drawn, must be a first consideration. 

4. There would also be great safety in this mode of 
transit compared with what is afforded by merchant vessels 
of the usual construction, the smaller classes of which, 
indeed, are in this country, from a variety of causes, the 
most unsafe vessels, perhaps, in the world, for the service 
required from them, as witness the wholesale loss of them 
experienced every winter. And steam-boats, as now built, 
are also eminently unsafe, not the slightest provision being 
made in them against the inevitable consequences of any 
considerable leak. As here proposed, however. scarcely 
any accident could possibly carry them down. With two 
engines, and a number of boilers, their machinery could 
hardly ever be entirely stopped; and if it were by rare 
accident, both vessels could make a little sail, or anchor, 
according to circumstances. If the wind, during a voyage, 
came to blow on a neighbouring shore, a slight deviation 
from the direct course would soon gain an offing. If a 
heavy sea got up, the head could be laid, for a few hours, 
in any way that suited best. The light draught of both 
vessels would, as it were, blot out of the chart a varicty of 
dangers, which are only formidable where much water is 
drawn. This, together with the complete command of 
maneeuvre, would make even the most intricate passages 
easy. At the very worst, good ground tackle would hold 
vessels of this description for ever ; or they would come to 
their jury masts, with their courage and resources entire, 
neither wreck to cut away, nor other confusion to contend 
with. And to crown all, more care would probably be 
tuken in selecting masters for these valuable tugs, on 
whom the navigatien would entirely devolve, than is notoe 
riously taken in trading vessels, or than can be afforded by 
the profits yielded by the smaller classes of them. Were 
the whole system indeed methodized, as I think it may 
and will yet be, and tugs belonged to one set of propries 
tors, and the vessels which they towed to another, and the 
former were hired as required, and gradually came to ply 
chiefly to certain ports, and along certain coasts, this last 
consideration would, I think, be even paramount in re. 
commending the plan : for the masters of these tugs would 
Just be first rate pilots, whose individual property, cha. 
racter, and bread, would all be dependent on their intelli« 
gence and attention. 

5. There is another advantage attending the’ light 
lraught of water here contemplated for merchant vessels 





constructed with even the regard to speed which is requi- 


(and which could scarcely ever exceed four or five feet.) 
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which is of extreme imp ! 
purposes of commerce many harbours which are now shut; 
and in others, be a virtual carrying out of deep water piers, 
where the actually doing so, under existing circumstances, | 
is impossible. It would also extend the benefit of junce- | 
tion canals, which are all fully shallow, to a much greater 
number of vessels than now derive any benefit trom them; } 
pnd at the same time encourage similar works where the | 
requisite supply of water for deep cuts cannot be procured, | 
bu: where shallow trenches might thus be equally useful. 
And there is one point of view in which this anticipation | 
would seem peculiarly interesting. Local improvements, | 
whatever their extent, are necessarily of a temporary | 
nature, and must be upheld at a constant, and in time! 
growing expense, or be at some period again lost. But an 
improvement in the build of vessels generally, as here 
contemplated, would be a permanent acquisition,—of the 
more importance, that, in fact, the opening up a sea-port, 
where before there was none, can scarcely be too highly 
appreciated as a benefit to those concerned. Itisa moral 
as well as a pecuniary gain; and stimulates the energies | 
of the whole adjoining district, enlarging the scope of in- 
dustry to its inhabitants, exercising their faculties, and 
opening up prospects to them which at once give them 
earnestness and steadiness of industrious application. 

6. The expense of building and fitting out a merchant- 
man, to be thus towed from port to port, would be greatly | 
Jess than when she has to be fitted with masts and sails, } 
and strengthened to support their weight and conflict with | 
a heavy sea. And her capacity would be greater, because 
her hold would be clear fore and aft, instead of being, as 
now, interrupted by cabins and other accommodations, 
merely for the crew. She would thus at once cost less, 
and carry more; and even if the expense of actually 
moving her were to be greater, she could better pay it. 

7. But the expense of moving her would be less also, at 
least on an average of voyages, for there would be no loss 
of time arising from contrary winds, and even a snail’s 
pace would produce a quicker return. And this wll be 
best proved by exhibiting the expenses incurred under 
existing circumstances, as they may be gathcred from the 
current freights charged by sailing vessels, which, at the 
gaine time, are said to be at present unusually low. From 
Leith to London, the average freight I find to be 23s. per 
ton; to Newcastle it is 20s 3 to Liverpool, from 35s. to 
50s., according to the admeasurement of the article em- 
barked ; to Dundee, 15s.; to Banff, 243.3; to Hamburgh, 
from 25s. to 30s. 3 to Peterhead, 183. 3 to Perth, 16s.3 to 

berdeen, 16s.—the whole averaginy (at least on these 
short voyages) above 9s. per ton, or £45 per 100 tons, for 
every 100 miles of distance made good ;—a run which, at 
the easy rate of four miles an hour, a steam-tug would 
accomplish in a day, at an expense not exeeeding from 
£5 to £10 even now, and which will certainly be greatly 
less when economy shall come to be minutely studied in 
the production and application of steam to nautical pur- 
poses,—in other words, when steam-boats shall become 
really useful in trade. As yet, they may be said to have 
been rather the toys of the rich, than the bread-winners 
of the poor man; or, when this has not been the case, the 
locality has been some great coal district, where a saving 
of fuel has been no object. Velocity of movement, and 
splendour of decoration, have been the chief objects stu- 
died in them; and there is little doubt that this want of 
useful direction in the minds of their improvers has con- 
tributed greatly to limit their employment. 

(To be continued.) 








» 
Che Bouquet. 
*! T have here only made a noscgay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





[Second notice.} 





The story opens with the appearance of two travellers, 





father and son, who, with their guide, are bewildered in 


the mountains by a sudden storm. To extricate themselves | " 
from a situation of such danger and difficulty, the younger | More from the 
attempts to scale a broken path on the side of the preci- | ment of the ge 


ortance. It would open up tothe , way with a caution, and fortitude, and presence of mind, ; moral, for a thousand colours played before his eyes; 


which alone could have saved him from instant destruc: | he was attacked by a sick dizziness, and deprived at once 
tion. At length be gained a point where a projecting | of the obedience of those limbs which had hitherto served 
rock forn:ed the angle of the precipice, so far as it had | him so admirably; his arms and hands, as if no longer at 
This, therefore, his own command, now clung io the branches of the tree, 


been visible to him from the platform. : 
with a cramp-like tenacity, over which he seemed to pos- 


was the critical point of his undertaking ; but it was also | 
the most perilous part of it. The rock projected more | sess no power, and now trembled in a state of such come 
than six feet forward over the torrent, which he heard | plete nervous relaxation, as led him to fear that they were 
raging at the depth of a hundred yards beneath, with a | becoming unable to support him longer in his position.— 
noise like subterranean thunder. He examined the spot | An incident, in itself trifling, added to the distress occa- 
with the utmost care, and was led by the existence of | sioned by this alienation of his powers. All living things 
shrubs, grass, and even stunted trees, to believe that this |in the neighbourhood had, as might be supposed, been 
rock marked the farthest extent of the slip or slide of | startled by the tremendous fall to which his progress had 
earth, and that, could he but round the angle of which it | given occasion. Flights of owls, bats, and other birds of 
was the termination, he might hope to attain the continua- | darkness, compelled to betake themselves to the air, had 
tion of the path which had been so strangely interrupted | lost no time in returning into their bowers of ivy, or the 
by this convulsion of nature. But the crag jutted out so | harbour afforded them by the rifts and holes of the neigh- 
much as to afford no possibitity of passing either under or | bouring rocks. One of this ill-omened flight chanced to 
around its and as it arose several tect above the position be a dammergcier, or Alpine vulture, a bird larger and 
which Arthur had attained, it was no easy matter to climb | more voracious than the eagle himself, and which Arthur 
over it. This was, howevet, t! e course which he chose, | had not been accustomed to see, or at least to look upon 
as the only mode of surmounting what he hoped might | closely. With the instinct of most birds of prey, it is the 
prove the last obstacle to his voyage of discovery. A pro- | custom of this creature, when gorged with food, to assume 
jecting tree afforded him the means of raising and swinging | some station of inaccessible security, and there remain 
himself up to the top of the crag. But he had scarcely | stationary and motionless for days together, till the work 
planted himself on it, had scarcely a moment to congratu- | of digestion has been accomplished, and activity returns 
late himself, on seeing, amid a wild chaos of cliffs and | with the pressure of appetite. Disturbed from such a state 
woods, the gloomy ruins of Geierstein, with smoke aris- | of repose, one of these terrific birds had risen from the 
ing, and indicating something like a human habitation | ravine to which the species gives its name, and having 
beside them, when, to his extreme terror, he felt the huge | circled unwillingly round, with a ghastly scream and a 
cliff on which he stood tremble, stoop slowly forward, and | flagging wing, it had sunk down upon the pinnacle of a 
gradually sink from its position. Projecting as it was, and | crag, not four yards from the tree in which Arthur held 
shaken as its equilibrium had been by the recent earth- | his precarious station. Although still in some degree 
quake, it lay now so insecurely poised, that its balance was | stupified with torpor, it seemed encouraged by the mo- 
entirely destroyed, even by the addition of the young | tionless state of the young man to suppose him dead, or 
man’s weight. Aroused by the imminence of the danger, | dying, and sat there and gazed at him, without display. 
Arthur, by an instinctive attempt at self-preservation, |ing any of that apprekension which the fiercest animals 
drew cautiously back from the falling crag into the tree | usually entertain from the vicinity of man. As Arthur, 
by which he bad ascended, and turned his head back as} endeavouring to shake off the incapacitating effects 
if spell-bound, to watch the descent of the fatal rock from | of his panic fear, raised his eyes to look gradually and 
which he had just retreated. It tottered for two or three | cautiously around, he encountered those of the vora- 
seconds, as if uncertain which way to fall; and had it | cious and obscene bird, whose head and neck denuded of 
taken a sidelong direction, must have dashed the adven- | feathers, her eyes surrounded by an iris of an orange 
turer from his place of refuge, or borne both the tree and ; tawny colour, and a position more horizontal than erect, 
him headlong down into the river. After a moment of | distinguished her as much from the noble carriage and 
horrible uncertainty, the power of gravitation determined | graceful proportion of the eagle, as those of the lion place 
a direct and forward descent. Down went the huge frag- | him in the ranks of creation above the gaunt, ravenous, 
ment, which must have weighed at least twenty tons, rend- | grisly, yet dastard wolf. As if arrested by a charm, the 
ing and splintering in its precipitate course, the trees and | eyes of young Philipson remained bent on this ill-omened 
bushes which it encountered, and settling at length in the | and ill-favoured bird, without his having the power to 
channel of the torrent, with a din equal to the discharge | remove them. The apprehension of dangers, ideal as well 
of a hundred pieces of artillery. The sound was 1e-echoed | real, weighed upon his weakened mind, disabled as it was 
from bank to bank, from precipice to precipice, with | by the circumstances of his situation. The near approach 
emulative thunders; nor was the tumult silent till it rose | of a creature not more loathsome to the human race, than 
into the region of eternal snows, which equally insensible | averse to come within their reach, seemed as ominous as it 
to terrestrial sounds, and unfavourable to animal life, | was unusual. Why did it gaze on him with such glaring 
heard the roar in their majestic solitude, but suffered it | earnestness, projecting its disgusting form, as if pres 
sently to alight upon his person? ‘The foul bird, was she 
the demon of the place to which her name referred ? and 
did she come to exult, that an intruder on her haunts 
seemed involved amid their perils, with little hope or 
chance of deliverance ? Or was it a native vulture of the 
rocks, whose sagacity foresaw that the rash traveller was 
soon destined to be its victim ? Could the creature, whose 
senses are said to be so acute, argue from circumstances 
the stranger’s approaching death, and wait, like a raven 
or hooded crow by a dying sheep, for the earliest oppor- 
tunity to commence her ravenous banquet? Was he 
doomed to feel its beak and talons before his heart’s blood 
should cease to beat? Had he already lost the dignity of 
humanity, the awe which the being formed in the image 








to die away without a responsive voice. 

** The solid rock had trembled and rent beneath his foot- 
steps; and although, by an effort rather mechanical than 
voluntary, he had withdrawn himse!f from the instant ruin 
attending its descent, he felt as if the better part of him, 
his firmness of mind and strength of body, had been rent 
away with the descending rock, as it fell thundering, with 
clouds of dust and smoke, into the torrents and whirlpools 
ofthe vexed gulf beneath. In fact, the seaman swept 
from the deck of a wrecked vessel, drenched in the waves, 
and battered against the rocks on the shore, does not differ 
same mariner, when, at the commence- 
ale, he stood upon the deck of his favourite 


pice; and the following is among our author's most vivid | ship, proud of her strength and his own dexterity, than 
scenes. | Arthur, when commencing his journey, from the same 

“¢ Thus estimating the extent of his danger by the mea- | Arthur, while clinging to the decayed trunk of an old tree, 
sure of sound sense and reality, and supported by some | from which, suspended between heaven and earth, he saw 








degree of practice in such exercise, the brave youth went | the fall of the crag which he had so nearly accompanied.— 
forward on his awful journey, step by step, winving his | The effects of his terror, indeed, were physical as well as 


of his Maker inspires into all inferior creatures? Appre- 
hensions so painful served more than all that reason could 
suggest, to renew, in some degree, the elasticity of the 
young man’s mind. By waving his handkerchief, using, 
however, the greatest precaution in his movements, he 
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succeeded in scaring the vuliure from his vicinity. It rose 
from its resting-plice, screaming harshly and dolefully, 
and sailing on its expanded pinions to seek a place of more 
undisturbed repose, while the adventurous traveller felt a 
ecnsible pleasure at being relieved of its disgusting pre- 
sence. 

** But, as he looked around him, he became more and 
more sensible how much he was enervated by the bodily 
injuries and the mental agony which he had sustained 
during his late peril. He could not, by any effort of which 
he was capable, fix his giddy and bewildered eyes on the 
scene around him ;—they seemed to reel till the landscape 
danced along with them, anda motly chavs of thickets and 
tall cliffs, which interposed between him and the ruinous 
Castle of Geierstein, mixed and whirled round in such 
confusion, that nothing, save the consciousness that such 
an idea was the suggestion of partial insanity, prevented 
him from throwing himself from the tree, as if to join the 
wild dance to which his disturbed brain had given motion. 
* Heaven be my protection !’ said the unfortunate young 
man, closing his eyes,—in hopes, by abstracting himself 
from the terrors of his situation, to compose his too active 
imagination, ‘my senses are abandoning me!’ He be- 
came still more convinced that this was the case, when a 
female voice, in a high-pitched but eminently musical 
accent, was heard at no great distance, asif calling to him. 
He opened his eyes once more, raised his head, and looked 
towards the place from whence the sounds seemed to come, 
though far from being certain that they existed saving in 
his own disordered imagination. ‘The vision which ap- 
peared had almost confirmed him in the opinion that his 
mind was unsettled, and his senses in no state to serve 
him accurately. Upon the very summit of a pyramidal 
rock that rose out of the depth of the valley, was seen a 
female figure, so obscured by mist, that only the outline 
could be traced. The form, reflected against the sky, ap- 
peared rather the undefined lineaments of a spirit than of 
a mortal maiden; for her person seemed as light, and 
scarcely more opaque, than the thin cloud that surrounded 
her ped Arthur’s first belief was, that the Virgin 
had heard his vows, and had descended in person to his 
rescue; and he was about to recite his Ave Maria, when 
the voice again called to him with the singular shrill mo- 
dulation of the mountain haloo, by which the natives of 
the Alps can hold conference with each other from one 
mountain ridge to another, across ravines of great depth 
and width. While he debated how to address this unex- 
pected apparition, it disappeared from the point which it 
at first occupied, and presently after became again 
visible, perched on the cliff out of which projected the 
tree in which Arthur had taken refuge. Her personal 
aypearance, as well as her dress, made it then appa- 
rent that she was a maiden of these mountains, familiar 
with their dangerous paths. He saw that a beautiful 
young woman stood before him, who regarded him 
wiih a mixture of pity and wonder. * Stranger,’ she 
at length said, ‘who are you, and whence come you ?’ 
‘1 aim a stranger, maiden, as you justly term me,’ 
answered the young man, raising himself as well as he 


estal. 


could. ‘I left Lucerne this morning, with my father and 
a guide. I parted with them not three furlongs from 
hence. May it please you, gentle maiden, to warn them 


of wy safety, for I know my father will be in despair upon 
my account 2?’ * Willingly, said the maiden ; * but I think 
my uncle, or some one of my kinsmen, must have already 

sudthem, and will prove faithful guides. Can I not 
ud sou ?—are you wounded—are you hurt? We were 
alarnied by the fall of a rock—ay, and yonder it lies, a 
mass of no ordinary size.” As the Swiss maiden spoke 
thus, slic approached so close to the verge of the precipice, 
and looked with such indifference into the gulf, that the 
sy npathy which connects the actor and spectator upon 
such occasions brought back the sickness and vertigo from 
which Arthur had just recovered, and he sunk back into 
his former more recumbent posture, with something like a 
‘You are then ill?’ said the maiden, who 
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have received?’ * None, gentle maiden, saving some bruises 
of little import; but my head turns, and my heart grows 
sick, when I see you so near the verge of the cliff.’ ‘Is 
that all?’ replied the Swiss maiden. ‘ Know, stranger, 
that I do not stand on my uncle’s hearth with more secu- 
rity than I have stood upon precipices, corapared to which 
this is a child’s leap. You, too, stranger, if, as I judge 
from the traces, you have come along the edge of the pre- 
cipice which the earth-slide hath laid bare, ought to be 
far beyond such weakness, since surely you must be well 
entitled to call yourself a. cragsman.’ ‘I might have called 
myself so half an hour since,’ answered Arthur; * but I 
think I shall hardly venture to assume the name in future.’ 
* Be not downcast,’ said his kind adviser, ‘for a passing 
qualm, which will at times cloud the spirit and dazzle the 
eyesight of the bravest and most experienced. Raise 
yourself upon the trunk of the tree, and advance closer to 
the rock out of which it grows. Observe the place well, 
It is easy for you, when you have attained the lower part 
of the projecting stem, to gain, by one bold step, the solid 
rock upon which I stand, after which there is no danger 
or difficulty worthy of mention to a young man whose 
limbs are whole, and whose courage is active.’ * My limbs 
are indeed sound,’ replied the youth ; ‘ but I am ashamed 
to think how much my courage is broken. Yet I will not 
disgrace the interest you have taken in an unhappy wan- 
derer, by listening longer to the dastardly suggestions of a 
feeling which till to-day has been a stranger to my bosom.’ 
The maiden looked on him anxiously, and with much 
interest, as, raising himself cautiously, and moving along 
the trunk of the tree, which lay nearly horizontal from the 
rock, and seemed to bend as he changed his posture, the 
youth at length stood upright, within what, on level 
ground, had been but an extended stride to the cliff on 
which the Swiss maiden stood. But instead of being a 
step to be taken on the level and firm ground, it was one 
which must cross a dark abyss, at the bottom of which a 
torrent surged and boiled with incredible fury. Arthur’s 
knees knocked against each other, his feet became of lead, 
and seemed no longer at his command; and he experi- 
enced, in a stronger degree than ever, that unnerving 
influence which those who have been overwhelmed by it 
in a situation of like peril mever can forget, and which 
others, happily strangers to its power, may have difficulty 
even in comprehending. The young woman discerned 
his emotion, and foresaw its probable consequences. As 
the only mode in her power to restore his confidence, she 
alighted with the ease and security of a bird, and in the 
same instant returned to the cliff, and extending her hand to 
the stranger, ‘ My arm,’ she said, ‘ is but a slight balus- 
trade; yet do but step forward with resolution, and you 
will find it as secure as the battlement of Berne.’ But 
shame now overcame terror so much, that Arthur, ce- 
clining assistance which he could not have accepted with- 
out feeling lowered in his own eyes, took heart of grace, 
and successfully achieved the formidable step which placed 
him upon the same cliff with his kind assistant.” 
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A Marine Pun.—A few evenings since a party of gen- 
tlemen being very comfortably assembled in the snug 
cabin of the Floating Bath, one of them was requested 
to sing; to which he immediately assented, observing that 
as they were on the water, a sea song would perhaps be 
more appropriate than any other. As he was preparing 
to pitch his voice to the proper key, a musical gentleman 
present taking a tuning-fork from his pocket, made 
it audibly vibrate on the table asa guide tohim. The 
gentleman about to sing inquired what note that was; 
to which his musical friend, with admirable promptitude, 
as Mathews says, replied, ‘* Why, Sir, it is the very note 
you want; you are going to sing a sea song, and this is a 
C fork.” 


most refined taste, is about, we understand, to deliver a 
course of six lectures on the Drama, at the Music-hall, 
Bold-street. 





nity about to be offered to them. 


observed him turn pale; where and what is the herm you 


Mr. Knowles.—This gentleman, whose name ranks | 
high in the literary world, and who possesses a correct and | 


No gentleman is more fit for the task, ; 
and we hope the public will take advantage of the opportu- | 








MATHEMATICAL QUERY. 
———— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Permit me to present you with the following so- 
lution to the question of D. in your last Kaleidoscope. 
May 12, 1829. Yours, &c. J. W——N. 


ze x 
Put 2 = the time required, then — — and — will be 
6 8 10 
the quantities run in by 4 B and C respectively, in the 
ve x 
time required. And —— and — will be the quantities 
9 11 13 
run out by D E and F, respectively, in the time required. 
2 #£ 2 2 # @ 
Now (= +—+ =)—(= +=+=) =1. By 
6 8 10 9 ll 13 
617760 


— - 69636 + = 617760, whence z — = 8h. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—From the remarks of your correspondent W. C. 
in the last Kudeidoscope, it would appeas that I misun- 
derstood his question. This was certainly the case, if it 
Were given me as it appeared in your paper, for I received 
it viva voce. 

W. C. states that his solution of the question is a 
general one. Now, this is what I cannot admit; for, 
suppose 75 were the number given, instead of 95, the 
other conditions remaining unchanged, would his solution 
hold good in this case? I think not; therefore how can 
it be universally true.—Yours, &c. D. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





—>_ 

S1r,—A party of four, who had each been fortunate 
enough to win at the races, last week, were asked on their 
return, by a member of a company they had joined, how 
much they had won. Not being willing to give a direct 
answer, the following reply (after some consultation among 
themselves) was made. The continual product of the 
winnings of the three first was 16 guineas, that of the three 
last 56 guineas; of the two first and last £19 128, and of 
the two last and first 3¢ guineas.—Required the winnings 
of each ? 

N. B. Algebra is not necessary to the solution of this 
question.—Yours, &c. NO SPORTSMAN. 


Co Correspondents. bee 


Exratom.—In the stanzas of “ Love and Death,” which ap- 
peared in our last number, the word “‘ worn” in the fourth 
line of the last stanza, was inadvertently substituted for 
the word “ warm.” 

Game or DravuGurs.—Might not the question as to the right 
of omitting to take, and choosing to be huffed, be settled by 
another question? On what principle have all authors of 
critical situations and terminations of the game stated 
their moves? Clearly on the compulsion to take. 

| Intsu Scenery.—In consequence of the introduction of the 
selection from Sir Walter Scott’s new work, No. 15 of Irish 

| Scenery is reserved for our next. 

| THe Facia, ANGLE.—In consequence of a hint from a cor- 

} respondent, we shall introduce an article on this subject in 

} ournext, 

| p, R. will find in our present number, one of the articles 

| contained in his communication..-The _Epigram is excep- 

| tionable for obvious reasons.—The Dialogue between Echo 
| and a Glutton has often been published, but it will bear 
| repetition, and shall have a place in our next. 

| The lines of Zero have been received. 

Sirk WALTER Scott.—We thank a Friend and Constant Reader 
for his attention. We already had our eye on the interesting 
outline of the history of this extraordinary man, which is 
to be found in his general preface to the new edition of the 
Waverley novels. It is preparing for the next Kaleidoscope. 
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